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NOTES AND REVIEWS 

A History of Sarawak under Its Two White Rajahs. 1839- 
1908. S. Baring-Gould, M.A., and C. A. Bampfylde, 
F.R.G.S.( London; Henry Sotheran & Co., 1909. Pp. 
xxiii, 464.) 

One of the most fascinating stories in the whole epic of 
Greater Britain is that of Rajah Brooke and the founding of 
Sarawak. It has been told several times, and yet it is ever 
worth the telling. A new account, therefore, which carries 
the story down to 1908 andrecords the great material develop- 
ment of the region under the present rajah, deserves a hearty 
welcome. This History of Sarawak under Its Two White 
Rajahs is the result of a collaboration on the part of the well 
known author, S. Baring-Gould, M.A., and C. A. Bamp- 
fylde, F. R. G. S., late resident of Sarawak, and they appar- 
ently have met the pious wish expressed by the rajah in the 
introduction that they "form a truthful account, and at the 
same time give the public a readable book." 

For the work of the first rajah the history offers little 
new, although certain errors in earlier accounts are corrected. 
The story of Brooke's first relations with Sarawak, of the 
grant from the sultan of Bruni, the fierce struggles with the 
pirates, the attack on Brooke by the so-called humanitarians 
in England led by Cobden, Hume, Sidney Herbert, and later 
Gladstone, and the commission appointed to investigate his 
conduct, on these points there is little new. It was during 
the latter period, when a hostile ministry withdrew all sup- 
port of his endeavors against the pirates, that he wrote 
"It is a sad thing to say, but true as sad, that England has 
been the worst opponent to the progress of Sarawak, and is 
now the worst enemy of her liberty." Then came the Chi- 
nese rebellion, which almost destroyed the little state, fol- 
lowed by constant struggles with pirates, head-hunters, dis- 
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affected Malay sherips and Dayak outlaws. During these 
dark days the rajah felt that Sarawak could not stand alone, 
and, England failing, Holland and France were sounded, 
fortunately his nephews advised against carrying the latter 
negotiations to any conclusion. 

The first rajah died on June 11, 1868, and since that time 
the state has been ruled by his nephew, Rajah Charles Brooke. 
The forty years have seen a great expansion of the state 
in area and in prosperity. Cession after cession was made by 
the powerless sultans of the wretched state of Bruni until 
only a remnant remained to become a British protectorate 
in 1888, the year in which Sarawak also passed under British 
protection. Before the present rajah's accession, piracy 
along the Sarawak coast had been almost entirely stamped 
out. He turned his attention to the trouble-makers of the 
interior and along the borders. Under his wise restrictions 
slavery disappeared without direct enactment, agriculture 
began to flourish, and the only disorders were those of head- 
hunting Dayaks of the far interior. And the story of the 
accomplishment of these results makes good reading. 

Concerning the relations of the rulers and the ruled, two 
quotations deserve attention: 

In the gradual establishment of a government suitable to the 
country and its people, the main principles that have guided the 
late and the present Rajah are — that the natives should, through 
their chiefs, have a full though subordinate share in its adminis- 
tration and its councils; that their own laws and customs should 
be respected, though modified where necessary in accordance with 
the first principles of justice and humanity. That no sudden and 
wholesale changes, disquieting to the native mind should be made, 
and that reforms should be very carefully considered from both the 
white man's and the native's point of view before being introduced, 
and that if carried out, it should be done gradually. Thus, without 
giving rise to any opposition or discontent, slavery, which was at 
one time in a cruel and oppressive form, by a gradual process of 
ameliorating the condition of the slaves, enlarging their privileges, 
reducing the powers of owners and increasing their responsibilities, 
in course of time ceased to be a profitable institution, and died a 
natural death without any sudden and violent legislation. 

And this, from the Sarawak Gazette, of September 2, 1872: 

It is easy enough to find weak places in any system, and to give 
it credit on the whole for less than it deserves, because we dis- 
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approve of it in part. It is as easy, especially if one has played 
an important part in it oneself, to over-estimate its benefits. But 
in a semi-barbarous country, governed in conjunction with the 
old native authorities by a knot of foreigners, who are in advance 
of those they govern in knowledge and experience, it is hardest of 
all to judge impartially what has been done or is in progress. 
There are two widely different principles on which such a country 
can be j udged ; we will call them the Native and the European prin- 
ciple respectively. The first regards the old condition of things, es- 
tablished by custom and the character of race, as essentially natural, 
and is more or less adverse from changes, however slight, in what 
has these important sanctions. The second places the standard 
of Western civilisation before it, and is apt to judge rather harshly 
whatever falls far short of this, or is not, at least, in a fair way 
towards attaining it. 

The common mistake Europeans make in the East is to exalt 
the latter of these principles almost to the exclusion of the other, 
instead of using them as mutually corrective. And this mistake 
has its origin, not in reasoning or in justice, but in the imperial 
spirit which makes white men in the East believe themselves lords 
of creation, and their darker brethren kindly provided in more or 
less abundance for their profit and advantage. At any rate no 
man in his senses can expect a wilderness of barbarism to blossom 
like the rose in a day, or a perfect government to appear full- 
grown at once; while it is as unjust to put the traditions of the 
natives and their social position out of the question and consult 
European notions only, as it is debasing to lower ourselves to the 
level of native ignorance and stolidity. 

In accordance with these two principles, there are two ways 
in which a government can act. The first is to start from things 
as we find them, putting its veto on what is dangerous or unjust, 
and supporting what is fair and equitable in the usages of the 
natives, and letting system and legislation wait upon occasion. 
When new wants are felt it examines and provides for them by 
measures rather made on the spot than imported from abroad; 
and, to ensure that these shall not be contrary to native customs, 
the consent of the people is gained for them before they are put 
in force. 

The white man's so-called privilege of class is made little of, 
and the rules of government are framed with greater care for the 
interests of the majority who are not Europeans than for those 
of the minority of superior race. Progress in this way is usually 
slow, and the system is not altogether popular from our point of 
view; but it is both quiet and steady; confidence is increased; 
and no vision of a foreign yoke to be laid heavily on their shoulders, 
when the opportunity offers, is present to the native mind. 

The other plan is to make here and there a clean sweep and intro- 
duce something that Europeans like better, in the gap. A crim- 
inal code of the latest type, polished and revised by the wise men 
at home, or a system of taxation and police introduced boldly 
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from the West is imposed, with a full assurance of its intrinsic 
excellence, but with too little thought of how far it is likely to suit 
the circumstances it has to meet. 

And again we are told "Sympathy between the ruled 
and the rulers has been the guiding feature of the Rajah's 
policy, and this has led to the singular smoothness with 
which the wheels of the Government run." As the Rajah 
wrote, 

The real strength of the government lies in the native element, 
and depends upon it, though many Europeans may hold different 
views, especially those with a limited experience of the East. 
The unbiased native opinion, Malay and Dayak, concerning mat- 
ters relating to the country is simply invaluable. 

The narrative contains many instances of brave and loyal 
Malay and Dayak officials. A good example of the paternal 
attitude of the government is that of the land system. 

Land is usually granted at a small rental in large or small areas, 
in accordance with the capital and the objects of the grantee. 
The proportion of the land which is to be brought under culti- 
vation in successive years is agreed upon. Any portion of the 
land that the grantee may have failed to bring under cultivation 
within the stipulated time, or, having cultivated, has abandoned 
it, reverts to the State; though in the former case circumstances 
occasionally arise which justify some latitude to the planter. 
But all land brought under cultivation becomes the absolute prop- 
erty of a planter or his assigns, and remains so, as long as it is con- 
tinued under cultivation. 

Too many quotations have already crept into this review, 
for it is hard to pass by details of interest to students of 
tropical administration. Two chapters deal with finance, 
trade and industries, and education, religion and missions. 
The book is well illustrated, contains a good map, and a 
helpful index. 

Payson J. Treat. 
Leland Stanford Junior University. 



